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Der Geist der neueren Philosophie. Von Robert Scheilwein. 
Leipzig, Alfred Jannsen, Erster Theil, 1895 ; Zweiter Theil, 1896. — pp. 
vi, 163, 168. 

In these interesting and suggestive volumes, Scheilwein aims at giving 
an insight into the development of modern Philosophy. It is one of the 
merits of the work that the presuppositions underlying each system are 
clearly set forth. The author's own point of view determines so closely 
the whole treatment that a short statement of it may be in order. 

Philosophical development must be interpreted from the standpoint of 
conscious experience. This may be viewed (1) historically, (2) logically. 
Historically viewed, experience is at first immediate, but presupposes a 
basis not yet explicit in it. The process of definition, in knowing, brings 
out this fact, and a dualism arises within the experience. It is the function 
of knowing to transcend the opposition — the dualism of subject and object, 
of the experience and its source. This transcendence is finally attained in 
action, in which knowledge fully comes to itself and realizes the unity of 
the individual experience with Reality. What had before been negative 
and imitative in the action of the subject, now becomes positive and coopera- 
•tive. Thus through the setting up and transcending of the opposition of 
subject and object, of the ideal and the real, the experience, which in its 
own immediate nature contained implicitly all Reality, gradually makes 
Reality explicit to itself. 

From the logical side, the conscious experience which seemed to rise out 
of an unknown, unconscious reality, shows itself to be the immanent basis of 
the unknown and the unconscious. Reality is a whole, eternally self-con- 
scious, eternally changing. It trancends the opposition of mind and matter, 
of ideal and real, immediately experiencing in a continuous succession of 
states what we apprehend in the opposition of subject and object. The 
categories are real and objective (i.e., universal), although they are simply 
the ways in which the finite mind takes hold of the immediate concrete 
reality. On this identity of subject and object, of the individual with the 
absolute, all knowledge and certainty are based. Immediate experience is 
certainty ; mediated experience passes through doubt and struggle to a 
deeper and fuller certainty. In brief, conscious experience or spirit is the 
truth of the universe. The absolute and finite spirits are organic in their 
relations, and dynamic through and through. On their unity and dynamic 
nature science, art, ethics, and religion are founded. 

Modern thought has endeavored to deal with the dualism of the absolute 
and the finite. Spinoza, universalizing the method of Descartes, recognized 
the unity of the individual and the absolute, and thus the reality of knowl- 
edge. But his thought tended to engulf the finite in the infinite, all dif- 
ferences in a barren identity. Leibnitz, by giving substantiality to each 
monad, lost the infinite in the finite. Otherwise, the world and God were 
logically reduced to functions of the self-contained monad. Jacobi did not, 
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like Spinoza and Leibnitz, admit the unity of thought and being. To him 
science was subjective. The mind, by its spontaneous and creative activity, 
supplied the complete form of thought, but the content came from a source 
logically antagonistic to the mind. A view of the true nature of things 
could be obtained only through intuition or faith. Thus faith became 
unreasoning, and reason unfaithful : there was an eternal opposition of 
the two. 

Kant also endeavored to find the principle of truth in the subjective 
spirit. But he proceeded from a critical basis. In his work appeared the 
irreconcilable opposition of sensibility and understanding — of the world as 
we know it, and the world as it is. Fichte developed the positive side of 
Kant's position, by determining more explicitly the objectivity of the subject, 
and by seeking to reduce the thing-in-itself to something merely negative. 
In this, however, he never succeeded fully. It always remained as an 
external limit, which forced the abstract self to set up a practically illusory 
world, but still a world through which alone it maintained and developed 
its concrete nature. Within the limit, there must be always dualism and 
unreality ; without it, there must be nothing but the absolute universal self 
— an empty barren identity — a nothing. The philosophies of Schelling 
and Hegel continued and completed the progress (begun by Kant) from the 
historical to the logical point of view. The subjective abstract ego was 
identified more and more completely with the absolute ego, which was also 
abstract. The world was not a mere appearance, but spirit unfolding 
itself ; the categories were not only regulative of the apprehension of Reality, 
but constitutive of Reality. Schelling emphasized the objectivity of the 
categories ; Hegel sought to organize them. The latter also criticised the 
idea of development, carrying over into the absolute process the principle 
of the development of the finite consciousness. In Feuerbach's develop- 
ment of conscious spirit from the unconscious world-spirit, the Hegelian 
philosophy prepared the way for the change from idealism to realism. To 
Feuerbach Truth, Reality, and Sensibility were identical. 

In opposition to objective realism, stands the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
He looked within man, and, with deep insight, identified the ultimate reality 
with will. But it was will unconscious. That is, Schopenhauer made a 
dualism between idea and impulse. He thus fell into all the contradictions 
of Kant. Substitute unknown will for the thing-in-itself, and this becomes 
apparent. 

The value of Scheilwein's work consists in the fact that he keeps clearly 
distinct the logical and historical points of view. His criticism is also 
valuable in showing that the vice in the philosophy of the thinkers with 
whom he deals is due to a failure on their part to appreciate and use that 
distinction. The worth of the book would have been increased, had the 
author clearly determined the positive contributions of the various thinkers 
to the history of philosophy. g _ R MacLennan . 



